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Iniroduction 



X his fasibatk rxplort-s ih<* phenomenon of minimum <()mf)e!rncy 
le-siinR (MCri ). Bee ause of ihe space limitations of the fastbac k» the (lis- 
c missions aie net essarily brief. Those who wish to f unhei puisne the is- 
sues involved should consult the bibliography. 

Origins 

While Men* is the latest movement in educational accouuiabiliiy, 
su< h testing programs are not new. For example, the British have used 
an examination system for well over a < entury. In this < ouniry. similar 
tests (an l)e irattxl back over a century to the Bostcm Public .Scho')ls 
Common Kxam and New York State s Regents* Kxamination. In the 
early part of this century it was ccmmionplace for rural sc hcx>ls to ad- 
minister a competency exam at the end of the eighth grade. In addition, 
older vcuiihs and adults have been taking the CitD high sc h(K)l equiva- 
lency test since World War II. The Denver public schcH)lshave required 
high school graduates to pass competency tests in basic skills since 
1961 . Oregcm passed the first statewide MCI legi>laticm in 197S. It was 
first applied to the graduating class of 197H. 

Causes 

The push for MCI Ix gan in the earlv 1970s when a lash of studies 
appeared reporting that American students were performing consider- 
ably below previous levels. Employers began to complain that a grow- 
ing number of job applicants lacked reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ical skills foi entry-level positicms. Citizens c barged that schools were 



(ailing in their lask and needed lo be held ac< ouniable. In 1976 Cieorge 
Gallup found ihai 65% of the public supported the idea of re<}uired 
<omp<*iendes as prerequisites for high s( hool graduation. Other polls 
have found the percentage to be as high as 80%. A poll of s< hool lK)ard 
presidents by the National Sc hool Boards Association found that 76% 
believed that every student should be ret^uired to pass a minimum com- 
petent y test as a prerequisue for graduation. Public < riti( ism has been 
fueled by well-publi( ized lawsuits in which ill-prepared students have 
sought (so far unsuccessfully) redress from the s< hools. The Peter Doe 
case (.San Franusco. 1972) was the first malprauice case against a 
schcjol distric t ever pursued in this countn. Doe c barged that his fifth- 
grade reading le\el at high s<hcK>I graduation was Ih-Iow thecom|K*- 
tency level necrssary for holding a job. Although Doe lost his case, 
some educators view MCH as a fail-safe mechanism to prevent such 
suits in the future. Others see MCT as providmg the necessary docu- 
mentaticm to substaruiate claims of educatiotial malprac tice. Some 
legal exf)erts believe that Doe would have won his case if MCM had 
been in o|)eratiou during hi;* sc hcK)l years. Public interest in MCri* has 
fK*en supplemented by rc'cent research on c om|>etenc ies, behavioral 
objec tives. and ihe measurement of educ ational outc ornes. all of whic h 
have ^KHome c oinnron in public education. I hisc ornbinationof forceps 
has made MC71 politically feasible. 

Legislative Responses 

The legislative response to public concern about education has 
been diverse, but at this writing 38 states have establishc^d some form of 
MC r. All 50 states have expt^rienced Iegislati\e or state education de- 
partment activity (study, planning, discussion, drafting, itnplementa- 
tion) in the area of setting standards for sc hcK>ls or students. Federal 
MCI legislation has been prc)|K)sed, but administration offic ials have 
opposed it on the ground that educ ation is essentialU a state and loc al 
func tion Passage apjM-ars unlikely. However, Ourgresshas inc hided a 
provision in the renewed Klementary and .Secondary Education Act 
that enables the Department of Kduc ation to award grams to local or . 
state School systems which desue tode\elop educational proficiency 
standards. 
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Uses 

I hv statui;u<ls svi by MCI arr uiiliml in a variciy of ways. An anal- 
ysis of legislation and polio staicnu nis shows thai standards au- used 
lode'Uiniiiu* who should graduai(\ Ik* piomoird. v\'n early from high 
sth(M)l. rarivc rxirahdp. o. fK*c x( used from sjx t ifit courst-s. At the in- 
siiiutional le\el . standards may inf luen( e the tvp<* ar>d s( ope of instnu - 
don. as well as levels of finaruial supfK)ri. In addiiiorr. MC^I is also 
used to evaluate s(h(H)l programs. 

Control and uses ul MCI appareniU depend on the political cli- 
mate and uaditions existing in the various states. Some states permit 
decisions to Ik* made at the local level while c)th:*isha\e more c eritial* 
i/ed programs Various states appear lo f>e adopting MCI on the as- 
sumption that tougher ^aduation recpiirements will satish publit 
(ritiiisiii of education as well as meet the demand for greater etiuca- 
tional ancnintabilitv. KxistnigMCn programs measure lompetente in 
or kncAviedgeof different areas including the thret* Rs. fuiu tioiial liter ♦ 
ac\. c iti/eriship. consumerism, scnial resp()risif>ihtv. care<*r develop- 
merit. ernplo\irienl skills, survival skills, dec enterprise svstc ni. social 
studies, and natural science. 

Special Interest Ciroups 

I he pressure for MC 1 is c cnnirig largeU from < iii/ens and legisla- 
tures. I he large edu(aticHial groups— National FcUuatioii Associa- 
tfon. American Federation of leachers. Anieruan Association of 
School Avlniinisiiatois. National School Boards Association. Parent- 
Teacher .Assoc iaiic)ii—c)pjK)se MCI unless it i^ tied lo reiiicdiatioiu 
local control, and inc reased funding. I eac hers and admiinslraiors are 
suspicicms that MC I will fx- used toevaluate them unfairly. erode local 
corurol. and become financially buidensonu . 

Competency-Based Education 

Coinpetenc > based educ at ion (CBF ) is a term that is frecpient I v c on- 
fused with rninirrunn coinpetemy testing. Howevei. the\ are actually 
two distinct rno\ements that frecpientiv use a common vfKahidary. 
Both incnernents involve the seunig of standards and testing, but CBK 
is also linked t'> sf>e<ific theories of learning and teaching (e.g.. In-- 

s 



havioral objectives, individualization, etc.) whiU MCT is not. Instead 
of just a testing ptoji^rain. ClBK c alls for a fundamental restruc turingof 
sc hools awav from letter grades and academic < redits and toward dem* 
onstratin . . )mpetencies in skills needed in everyday life outside of 
school. Sf)tne CBF. advcnates have attempted to use the reient intetest 
in MCT to boost interest in CBt. Some states (Oregon, for example) 
have programs that in<or{K>ratr both MCT and CBF. (See Phi Delia 
Kappa*s fasthack 118, The Case for Covipetenry Based Education, bv 
Dale Parnell.) 
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Basic Models 



1 hv old (Irbatf (>\rr I(h:jI < onirol of t*(lii(a*ion is givrn firsh mean- 
ins by iht* cmrrgcncf of MCI . I'hv varirty of sysirmsof s< hool ^ovrni- 
aiur has greatly infhuTKtd ihv way MCI is implrnicnK^tl in thr 
\aiunissiau s. ( Iom|K U-nc y standards art* st t bv stat<'govrrnm<*ntsin20 
siaifs and h\ l<>« al govfrnmrnrs in lb statfs. Vhv ilv^rvv of (ontrali/a- 
tion oi local totun)! built into tbt* plans grnciallv tvllvi is tbi* historical 
and politital milie u of the various states. States with a history of <rn- 
iiali/aiion h;j\c* Inrn pifstriptivr and havcrxrrtfd nun h siair lontiol. 
Stairs with a history of lo< al < «)nirol havr it nckd to pnn idr giudelnit s 
to thf lo( al boards of fduc ation and then hold those boards res|K)nsibU* 
(or implcrncntation. 

Analysis of the atconntabihty legislation indicates that all states 
ha\e identified inaster> of the basic skills as the major goal of educa- 
tion. MCrr is seen as a nirans of identifying those students who lack 
competc*nce in the basic skills. Identification is needed so that renudia- 
lion can be provided to {uHill (he statutoi> guarantee (found in many 
slates) of a minimum standard of pt*rforrnance for every student. 

I hree major themes apfnar in the states that have enacted pre- 
sc ripti\e legislatio.i. I ) the state has a duty to establish as a Koal of state- 
supjxnted education the attainment of a certain level of proficiency 
in skills necessary tofunc ticm as an adult c iti/en. 2) a writic»n test is the 
most practical method of dv-termining the degree of goal achievement; 
and 3) test results should be utilized in educational decisicm making. 
Based cm theassumpticm that standardized tests can accurately measure 
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student achimmnH, thv inu*ni of many statutrs is lo monitor imra- 
syslvm cffa tivrncss. I hv wsis are inu nded to: I ) measure thequality of 
(tlueation: 2) provide information to assist edu(ati(mal decision 
making: 3) idenufy the effecliveness of instructional programs and 
assist in the evaluation of schm>I perscmne). 

The accountability legislation generally am ic ipaies and authorizes 
some ac lion to be taken based on the results of the test. Four deliberate 
strategies have evolved: 1) test performance is the basis for awarding 
diplomas; 2) lest performana* is the basis for grade* to-grade pr(mio- 
lion; i) test {M rformance identifies students whf>n'.rd remedial instru< 
tion: 4i test performance is the basis for evaluating propram effective- 
nt*ss arid for developing educational .nprovement plans. 

While there is considerable diversity in the legislation in the 38 
states that have adopted MC'l\ three basic models have eme rged. 

Model A: State Standards— State Test 
Model B: State Standards— Lwal Test 
Model C: l.cHal Standards — l^xal l>st 

MCT programs in Florida, Oregcm. and (k>l()rado typify these mode's; 
therefore*, the st^ttusof MCt in these states will be disc ussed as illustra- 
tions. 

Modrl A: MCT tn Florida iStaie StnndardsSlate Test} 

Florida was one of the first states to implement MCA . Sincv the 
mid^Sixties Florida has had aggressive educational legislation thai in* 
creased the role of the state in education and attempted to legislate ac* 
countability and increase the com|>etency of students. The view in 
Florida is that the state has a resfK>nsibility to require minimum stan* 
dards of achievement. In fact. Florida legislation guarantees that ail 
citi2ens of the state will be minimally competent. The Floiida tduca* 
tional Accountability Act of 1976 slates that the first priority of the 
public schcH>lsof Florida is to assure that all Floridians, to the extent 
thc*ir individual physical, mental, and emotional <a}>acitic*s i>ermit. 
achieve mastery of the basic skills in reading* writing, and arithmetic . 

Givcm this legislative mandate, stale standards accompanied by a 
Slate test are almost a logic al necessity. I hey key elements of the Florida 
legislation are: 
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1 . A test of basic skills will be administered in grades 3. 5, 8. and 1 1 
to identify student needs and find out how districts are doing at meet- 
ing standards. Students must master objectives to pass to the next level. 

2. The Functional Literacy Test, which inchides the areas of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, must be passed for high schcx^I gradua- 
tion. Three opportunities for passing the test are provided. 

3. A Ccrtific ate of Attendance will be awaided to students who do 
not pass the Functional Literacy lest. 

4. Students must meet the local district recjuirements regarding 
courses and creclits in addition to passing the test. 

5. Provisions for an early exit exam are inc liided. SiucU- nis c boos- 
ing to lake the exam must leave schcx)! if they pass the test. 

6. Remediaiicm programs are funded by the state. I he Florida leg- 
islature provided $26.?> million foi the 1978-79 sc hool veai foi the pui- 
posc*s of remediation. 

For at least three years muc h national attention has fen used on min- 
inuun com(>eten(y testing in Florida, and the rest of the <ouniry 
wat( bed Florida as a test case of theeffec tsof statewide literacy testing. 

The Florida Educational Accountability Act requires students to 
meet state-established standards of profit ienc y in basic skills in order to 
earn a high sch(H)I diploma. While MCI' was not to be used to deny 
graduation from high sch(K>I until 1979. preliminary fic^Id testing of 
the Florida test caused mu'h alarm amcrngprofession^il educators and 
civil rights grc)ups. The Florida test was given in October 1977 to 
120.000 juniors as a field test; 36% failed mathematics and 8% (ailed 
communication. A disproporticmate numlx^r of those students were 
blac k. 

Since then the Florida prc>gr4m has been under legal attack, pro- 
fessional sc rittiny. and even professional condemnation. The National 
Education Asscniation sponsored a study of the Florida program and 
ccmduded that Florida's new gradtraticm standards, while well in- 
tended, were implemented in a faulty manner. S|>ec ifically c ited weie 
I) a lack of adequate communic ation about the program; 2) a lack of 
careful considetaticm of important rantifications of such a program; 

3) a lack of planning to try to reduce or eliminate imdesirable effec ts: 

4) a lack of decentralizaticm. by passing sc hcK>l building-level decisicms 
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lhat genuinely affect teachers, students, and parents; 5) a disregard for 
the special problems of the black and poor; 6) punishment of students 
for the inadequacies of the educational system; 7) neglecting the im- 
provement of the state's educational environment; 8) hasty implemen 
tation. i.e.. i.nposinn tests before standards were adopted; 9) a tendency 
to narrow curriculum and overemploy drill; 10) a tendency toempha- 
sue testinp of students and identification of failures, rather than 
diagnosis and remediation of inadequac ies; 11) o{>ening the way for 
teacher evaluation on the basis of competency test scores and under- 
mining public trust in teachers and education. The NF. A study also 
viewed vith alarm the erosion of local control that comes with c entral- 
ized state-controlled MCIl'. 

A court ruling in Drbra P. v. TurlmrJon in July ! 979 postpones for 
four years Florida's right to use a passing gradeon a func tional literac y 
test as a requirement for histt .chool graduation. In his ruling on the 
case. V S. District Court Judge George Carr held that the Florida lest 
was not itself discriminatory, but he said minority students showed a 
disproportionately high failure rate as a result of attending segregated 
schools for the first three yearsof their formal education. The court said 
that the state cannot require students to pass a competency test More 
graduation until after 'a necessary period of timo toorient studentsand 
teachers to the new functional literacy objectives, to insure instruciion 
in the objec tives, and to eliminate the taint on educaticmal dtvelop- 
ment which accompanied segregation." 

Based on this national exposure, critic ism, and serious analysis, the 
Florida test is being modified to improve ciuality and eliminati any 
cultural, regi^. >al. or sexual bias. Latest results show significant im- 
provement in the test scores by both black and white students. The 
Florida (ximmissioner of Educatitm is confident that the testing pro- 
gram can survive all current challenges. Many Florida educators Ih- 
lieve that the testing program w.ll cause studentsand parents to take 
school more seriously. While the Florida lest is being c hallenged in the 
courtsand has been the butt of inuc h professional critic ism. it remains 
()opuIar in Florida. 

Model B: MCT tn Oregon (State Standards- Local Test) 

linlike Florida, the Oregon Board of Education mandated comiH- 



HUKy r«)uiremvnt or standards but left it up to (xal distric ts todt-visc 
wavs ,)f mmiiiR thi> mandate through tests and other performante in- 
duators. Vhe state retained attendance and units of credit requirements 
but further required that loca! districts determ ne anH t'-st minimum 
competencies needed to function successfully in society. 

The OreRf)n program includes competency-based education (CBK) 
as wtll as M(: r. However, the public ity given the concept of demon- 
stiated ( ompetenc ies as a prerequisite tor graduation enc ouraged many 
states to adopt the more restricted concept of MCF. The MCT move- 
ment was started in OreR.m in 1972 with great hope that it w.ntld im- 
prove the accountability and quality of education. This hope was ex- 
piessed m the November 1974 Pht Delta Kappan article by Dale 
Parne'l. then state superintendent of schools. 

In i<<|uiiinR dcmoiisiraiioii of (omfx-temics throu-^h ical iifr tests, the 
new sraduation r.-cjuirements v-rve as the fx rformance mdir alors u.x Ji- 
<«minin« how well educators are reac hing the goals of sch<H>l. k tha 
ptepare students tor the roles of lr.iin<-r. prodiutr. < iti/en < ..ns.ime r m- 
r'nidu d and taimly mcnibtt. 

Public hearings that pieceded legislation provided sufficient prcK)f 
thai thee iti/ensof Oregon believed the sch(K>lssho'.jld provide students 
with the skills io r.urvive both economically and socially in the adult 
world. Ihe state adopted competency standards and then placed the 
burden of implementation upon the local districts. All local plan? and 
tests, however had to be approved by the state to insure compatibility 
with statewide goals. State approval can be exjjensive. A re{)ort from 
Oregcm s Educational CJoordination C:«mimission found that Oregon 
sch.K.I districts spem fr.,m $26,500 to $173,200 in attempting to im- 
plement Oregon s competency graduation requirements. 

The 1972 legislaticm required each district to adopt competency 
statements and performance indicators in the following arc as by 1978: 
reading; listening; speaking; writing; analyzing; computing; scientific 
and technological processes; healthy mind and body; life-long learn- 
ing: local, state, and national citizenship; responsibility for the en- 
vironm'nt; consumerism; functioning within an occupation or con- 
tinuing education leading to a career. .Some Oregon school districts 
developed more than 300 competencies; others, such as the Medford 
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school disiriti. have identified as few as 23 broadly defined f()ini>e- 
ten' ies. 

Original deadlines have been extended. The < lass of 1978 was tested 
in only the basic skills of ading. listening, analyzing, speaking, 
writing, and computing. Certification in life role areas has been iK)st- 
poned as a graduation requirement until 1981 . No student has yet been 
denied a diploma in Oregon because of M(!T scores. 

Model C: MCT in Colorado {Local Standards-^Local Test) 

Several states have avoided strong state mandates. Colorado, for 
example, passed legislation in 1975 whereby local boards of edu( at ion 
may re<iuire proficiency testing for graduation. The state does pro- 
vide the following guidelines that districts must follow if they adopt 
MCT and establish standards: 

1. Instruction must be provided that will prepare students for the 
test; 

2. Tests shall be ^iven twice a year with initial testing in ninth 
grade; 

S. Periodic reports must be sent to parents of students who fail 
the test; 

4. Remedial and tutorial services shall be provided within the 
sch<K>l day until the students pass the exam. 

rhese guidelines were based on the exi>eriences of the Denver Public 
Schools, which have required its graduates to pass a four-part Pro- 
iiciency and Review Test since the early Sixties. I he four parts of the 
test are mathematics, spelling, language, and reading. Tests in ^hese 
four areas are given in December and April of eac h year for all students 
in grades 9 through 12. Remedial programs are provided to all stu- 
dents having deficiencies in the basic skills. I he Denver sequence of 
instruction, testing, remediation, and retesting has been so successful 
that only 1.5% of the Denver students fail to obtain a high school 
diploma due to inability to pass the test. 

This model may encourage experimentation or continuation of the 
status quo. That is, it allowsdistricts to take many different approaches 
or to do nothing. Jefferson Cx>unty, west of Denver, is one district that 
has chosen to experiment. This district has achieved national recogni- 



tion for its MCT program, which includes criterion-refererKed tests, 
individualization, and an instructional management system to docu- 
ment achievement of competencies. 

Illinois, another example of Model C. provides no guidelines what- 
soever. However, technical assistance and advice are provided by the 
Slate Board of Educators. Presently 25% of Illinois school districts are 
implementing MCT and another 55% are investigating it. 

There is much variety in MCT. No two states have taken identical 
action. In fact, competency is defined differently in all 38 slates that 
have adopted MCT. There is also liiile agreement on how to measure 
competency. Procedures, policies, and strategies vary from state to 
state. In spite of this diversity, three basic models have emerged. Thv 
key distinction between the models is the degree of state local (ontrnl. 
Yet to be determined is whether the degree of state local conir<)I has a 
significant impact on educational innovation or achievement. 
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Major Problems and Issues 

Because MCI is such a complex phenomena there are a number of 
problems and issues asstniatrd with it. This sation brieflv outlines 
some of the mt)st important onrs. 

Public Perceptions 

Part t>f thf im|x lus for MCI I* stems from public jK»r<eptions that 
American schools are bad and getting worse. Howrvrr, numerous 
studies indicate that this extirme condemnaiion is not juMifird. For 
example, recent data show that: 

1 . Thv perc entage of 17- and 18-year-olds able to pass a reading test 
given by the arrned force s hai risen from ih% during World War I, to 
65% during World War 11. to 80% at present. 

2. Upward shifting norms of both IQand achieveme nt tests in the 
lower grades since World Wax I sugge st that the av< iage 9 year-old to- 
day is the intellectual peer of the* average 1 l->e ar-old at ihe- time of 
World War I. 

3. Greater numbers of {Kople ha\ e* re-ac be d a higher leve l of lite-rac y 
than ever before in our history. 

Two additional facts need to he emphasized. First, the* mu< h publi- 
c i/ed dec line in SAT scores is an almost meaningless statistic for MCT 
advcKates because students who take the SA I are* college bound and 
unlikely to be affected by MCT . Seccmd. public concern over the value 
of a high sc hcK>l diploma has arisen only because- of the overwhelming 
success of our public schcK)ls. Since 1910, the percentage of students 



graduating Iiom high school has risen from 9*^ lo 7.*)%. Ii<>iu\al!y, in- 
< reasfd suKcss bri^t^cis itu rcasrd cxjxc laiions. 



Vo' ^bulary of MCT 

-he vocabulary surrounding MCT prrscnis f)rohlrms in (om- 
municating alK>ui i{. First, ihv term "(omfH^triuc" has a i)osiuve emo- 
tional aura huh h hke"motherhcH)(i"or the "American way." Who (an 
be against conipeteme? In acJdition, there is (cmsiderable vagueness 
surrounding man> c<m«e|)ts (einral to MCI'. For example, minimum 
(ompetenf e, sui\ i\al skills, life skills, fuiu tional Utera< y, vU are all 
rath(r vague terms. Manv critics of M(ri aigue that there is nounivei* 
sal standard thai tan bt»api)lie«i to all peof)le. regardlessof <m( uj)ation. 
geographic Icxaiion, level of edu<ati<m. and so<m. ln<lee<l. the<lefini^ 
tion of minimum comiKteme varies greatly among ihos( school dis* 
tricts that have adoptcti MCI. Dep<»nding u}xm the district, sfuderns 
must uraster from three u> several hundred <<mi|xieru ies. Students 
(an demonstrate comfKtence in writing by writing three paragraphs 
with no more than five errors: by writing a hundred-word essay with 
no more than five eiiors in sfH*lling. three in <af)itali/.ation. and three 
in punctuation; by taking a multiple-choice test of grammar and 
punctuation: or by successfully completing a job applicaticm forrn. 
Thus, the very language of MCI* ccmtains a number of important 
problems that are frecjuerrtly overlooked and tend to c loud the debate 
al>out the impact of M(rr on students, t(*achers, and c urriculum. 

Educational Impact of MCT 

This issue can f>e divided into three f>arts: the prissible inifiaci of 
MC'l on 1) teachers, 2) sludenls, and 3) the cuiiiculum. 

(iritiis fear that M(ri will cause t(*ac hers to "teach to the test" and 
ignore or neglec t other equally im}M)rtarH material that dcK s not ap- 
|K*ar on the test. Advocates bt^lieve that MC I* will fo( us attention on 
basic skills that have not rc^ceived enough attenticm from teachers. 
Some advcKates also argue that t(»ac hers do not rec eive suffic ieni train- 
ing in the basics or in diagnosis and remediation and urge increased 
(c*rtificaliori standards as well as insc^rvice training in these areas. 

When MCrr is tied to promoticm and graduaticm the impat t cm siu- 
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drnis is obviously gmu. I he biggest pioblt in is (Uniding what to do 
with stiulniis who haw s|H»ni Unit \e;asinhigh m h(K)l biiKannoi pass 
the test. Cleriif i< aies of aiinidaiue or "s]H'i iaT* diplomas (lor ihv handi- 
laptMHi) have been suggested. Howeveu ( titi< s feel that this will lead to 
set ond<lass status for teitain gnaipsof students and fear that MC I in 
theeail> grades will Ik* used inoie foi thiskindof "tiatking** than for 
diagnosis and remediation. I hey also fear that students will view the 
mininmrn standards as ideal standards and thus |x rfoiin at a lower 
level than thev are tapahle of. U\ addition, w hen MC'l is Uually <on* 
trolled and varies frorn district to district, ttar^sfer students Income a 
problem. Critics ptedrct a great deal of transferr int> for marginal stu- 
dents i( Ntanclards \ar\ greatly in difficult> in differeiu districts. 

Critics fear that MC I will cause a narrowing of the c urric tilurn as 
well as more emphasis on testing, record-keeping, and remediation 
with less time sfxru in regulai classes. Some advcuates dispute these 
claims while others believe that this will increase ac c oiuuabilitx and 
lead to desirable c urric ular reform. 

Political Issues 

Most state constituticms inc lude a provisicm recjuiring the state to 
provide an effective system of sch(K)ls. Some MCT advocates justify 
MCn as a means to this end. However, some MCI critic s cjuestion 
whether it is possible to legislate learning or achrevernent. Iheydis- 
tinguish Ixtween }M)li<ies designed to ccpiali/e educational op|M)r- 
tuniiy (which thev view as a legitimate |M>liti<al goal) and polic ies de- 
signed to prcmiote ediuaticmal achievcwnt (which they \iew as a 
more technical problem that cannot be solved by political fiat). MCI 
prc)|M>nents courner this by arguing that education today is already 
heavily politicized and thus the only real cjuesticm is how that process 
will occur, not whether it will or vhould cMcur. 

A second essentially political debate ccmcerris the locus of MCI* 
control: Icxal versus state. 1 hose who favor state ccmtrol arj^ue that 
local control will lead to meaningless tests with vastly chflereni con- 
tent and standards. Strong, uniform legislation, they say. is necessiuy to 
stimulate meaningful reform and produce data that allow compari- 
son and evaluation of schools. Ihose who favc.r local control argue 



that local needs and priorities vary and ihcrefoie il is unwise to set a 
single standard (or an cntiie state or to attempt to generate <om pari- 
sons among S(hcN)Is that mav b<» invalid. Moreover, they argne that 
lo( al boards arc ultimately a( ( ountablc and thus should < onirol »« sting 
programs. 

A third politically sensitive question revolves aiound how high the 
minimum standard should \h* set. No matter what approac h is taken, 
in the final analysis, the detertiiination of a tui*olf score is largely 
)K)iiti(aI. If practically no one fails then the test b<*<omes meaningless 
and officials will 1m" <riii( i/ed for having set standards too low. If too 
many students fail then the |K)Iitiral. educational, and financ lal ( osis 
will not ix* acceptable. 

Legal Issues 

Ihese issues (an Ix* divided into four categories: 1 )phas<*Mii peiiod. 
2) test inslruc lion niaic h. 3) rat iai disc i iininaiion. and 1 ) han. lu apped 
smd(*nts. 

I ia<litional notions of due pro< ess lecpiire adecptate pi ioi noti( e of 
any rule that <ould cause- irreparable harm loa person'sedu(aii<mal oi 
(Kcupational piosjwcts. Since MCI could have su< h an effect, it is im- 
|x*iative that students Ix awaieof the system and its {M)tential impact 
on thei^ lives. I heie is no legal puredeni for * adecpiate prior notice" 
in this area, but estimates range from three to 12 years. Due process 
also recpiires that what is tested must fx* iiiduded in curriculum ob* 
jec tives and lu lually Ix* taught. 

There* is some evidence that a disproportionate percentage of black 
and Hispanic students will be adversely affected by MCT. 7 itie VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits "practices that have the effect of 
chsc liminaiing against individuals on the ground of race, color, or 
riaiicmal origin." The Department of Kducaiicm recpiires "affirmative 
steps" to meet the nerds of noiiTriglishsfx-a aigstuderus. Kegalchal- 
lenges may alsoarise if * segregation" or "trac king ' ck c urs asa re sult of 
remediation programs for students who fail MCI . I he NAACP has 
challenged Florida's MCI program in the courts. HKW's Office fen 
(avil Rights is presently considering a |X)licy statc meiu cm MCI . 

The courts have ruled that all handicap|xd students have the tight 




to an education under the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Education for All Handicapped Children Act. P.L. 
94*142, requires that schools provide this equal protection by the 
means of an individualized education program (IKP) tailored to ca( h 
child's special needs. While the lEP is not considered a binding ton- 
tract by the Bureau of Education for the Handic apped. it is clear that 
C*ongress intended for the lEP to bring an element of accountability 
into special education programming. If the goals eNtablished by a stu- 
dent's lEP are different from that of a MCri' program and passing the 
test is a prerequisite for a high sch(K)i diploma, the school district has 
a problem. Changing the lEP may be one choi<e» ex< using the student 
from the test is another. Fither opticm will probably be contested !)y 
various special interest groups. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
197S provides that students may not be excluded from educational pro- 
grams b<*( aus^* of a handica*' Handicapped st.idents must Jk* individ- 
ually accommodated. .Steps must b<* taken to insure equal op}M)rtunity 
for promotion and graduation. 

Financial Issues 

The dixersity of MCT plansand the rapidity ol implementation has 
left the topic of costs as one of the least explored areas in the current 
MCrr litcTature. Commcm sense indicates that there are certain items 
that must 'x* financed regardless of the model chosen. Economies of 
scale would generally make Model A (.State Standards— State Test) the 
most (ost-effic ient alternative. However* cost may hi* given cmly min« 
imal (cmsideration if other c rilei ia (e.g.. jKjIitical. educ ational. scnial) 
are considered more important or when emotional oveiionc^s are 
present. 

Some advocates of MCT believe such a test will make education 
more accountable, which will lead to more effic iency. which irr turn 
will result in tax savings. This result is not yet evident, justifying edu- 
caticmal programs cm a cost-benefit basis has not Inrn extremely fnn{- 
ful because of the qualitative nature of the s( h(M)ls'outptns. Ciost items 
that are generally associated with MCT progiarns are. 

1. Set-up costs of legislation— hearings, data collection, and 
studies; 
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2. ImpUmentation costs— piloting, modeling of proposed It gislM- 
tion; 

3. Information costs— preparing and revising plans to meet lej^is- 
lative mandates: 

4. Administrative— record keeping and rejxming expenses; 

5. Enforcement costs— staff to manitui, evaluate, and {K>li<e; 

6. Test development costs; 

7. Test adminisirati( n costs; 

8. Remedial programs. 

In addition, there may Ik* an iuditei t ( ost in in lUs of suppoi I lost to 
programs previously receiving funding. The anticipation of and feai 
of program ( urtailmeni has intensified the debate about M(i T. 

This fi^stback dcx-s not allow space foi full discussion of all cost 
items. Some jxisjx'ctive will hi' provided by examining several key 
items basic to all MCiT programs. 

The dexelopnient and pilot testing of test instruments is costly if 
done correctly, (iost estimates for developnig a test, conducting pilot 
studies, revising the test, and printing vary frcm) $2.') to $210 \h'\ test 
item. Avc»rage developrnc^nt cost will c^xceed SICO jH»i item. Kentucky 
found that it cost $6 jxr pupil to develop and pilot its MCiT program. 
C-alifornia s|x-nt $2S} million in creating models for school districts 
to use in de veloping Uxal programs. State's can save money if they 
delegate the task of lest development to loc al disti ic ts. While this would 
shift the financial burden, duplicaiicm of effort could easily increase 
the total cost. An even greate r concern is ihecjuality conirol of locally 
developed tests. Some Icxal districts can ill aflord this added ex|)encli- 
ture ($26,500 to SlT.'i.OOO in Oregon, for example). .Some disiric is have 
chosen to minimize this cost by adopting standardized tests in lieu of 
developing their own. However, stanciardi/ed tests will invariably 
cover material not taught to students of the disiric i. Clonse quently. this 
approach is suspect both legally and educationally. Many states are 
moving toward item banking md the utili/aticm of consoitiums to 
share expenses of test construction. 

Simply giving a test is of little benefit to anyone. The data collected 
must be interpreted, analyzed, and used by the c lassroom teacher and 
policy makers. I he actual cost of administering and mcmitoring test 




programs will vary with the amouni of Moring» ret>oriing. and record 
ke<*ping re<]uired. I'hese aciiviiiescan require additional (H'tsonnel >} 
create a drain on existing M»rvi<es. In addition* teachers and adminis- 
trators need training in the purtH)ses and uses of the MCI' program. 
Tht*y also need time and budgets to develop remedial programs. 

While not all states provide funds for remediaticm, this has turned 
out to be th»'high<ost item in most states. American public schools ac- 
cept responsibility for all students. Legally* there may be noobligation 
to provide maximum help to those students who have tailed. Politi- 
cally. it must be done. Florida is now spending more than $26 million 
annually to help remediate students who fail MCT. New Jersey spent 
$S0 million in 1976-77 for compensatory education. This figure was 
close to double by 1979. The state of Washington is spending in excess 
of $8.5 millicm for remedial programs in reading and math. Some 
authorities have recommended even higher figures for other states. 

While it is theoretically possible to develop comparati\rly low cost 
M(n' programs, the strain of achieving statewide or districtwide legiti- 
macy, gaining the support of professional and ethnic groups, and pro- 
viding remediation programs has made the prcness costly in actual 
practice. 

implementation Problems 

Once the dec ision to adopt an MC I program has been made, theie 
are several implementation problems to he laced. First, a decision must 
he made about which compinencies to test. Standard school suhjrcts 
(art. science. English etc.). basic skills (reading, writing, arithiut n< 
life skdls (balancing a checkbcK>k. filling out a job application), sui- 
vival skills (building a fire, swimming), or some tombination of the 
above are among the most tK)pular alternatives. 

Second, the method of measuring the comiM'tencies must be de* 
termined. C:lassr(K)m pa|>er and pencil tests. schcK>l produc ts and iht- 
formances (essays, paintings, automobile brake jobs, etc.), simulations 
(simulated job interviews in the classrcK)m). and actual |H»rformances 
(real job interviews) are some of thechoicc*s. PajMr and pencil ustsare 
faster and easic*r to administer but ate not nec essaiily better measures to 
prc'dici success in later life. 





Third, ihv uumhi^x uud timin];; of the u»sts must b<» omsidrred. The 
}x)ssibilitirs tangr fioin a single test at the vud of tin* turlfth grade to 
tt*sts every year (grades 3. 5. 8. 11 are common levels). In addition, the 
tests (an be given either at the beginning or end of the s( h(M)I yeai . The 
numbc^r and timing of letests is also important. Remedial programs 
will obviously Ih' affet ted by thest* dec isums. 

Foiiith. the establishment of the(utM)ff stoieoi minimum standaid 
is a crucial issue. This will be primarily a political decision, depending 
on how many siudents a s< h(N)l (ot state) ( an affotd lofail or remediate. 

Fifth, some thought needs to fx* given to the iis<*s of MCTT results, 
Possil>ilities include the evaluation oi individual students, teachers, 
schools, school districts, or an entire state system. Note that any of these 
alternatives can be employed without tying MC»T to promotion or 
graduation. 

Sixth, the problem of failures recjuires some attenti(m. Differenti- 
at(*d diplomas, cettifuates of attendance, and "spec iaP* diplomas ha\e 
ail \)vvn suggested. S<h(M)ls with high failure rates may also recpiire 
s|K'< iai <cmsideraticm. 

Measurement Problems 

The technology of testing is fraughi wiih many problems. The 
•Vmerican Psychological AsvKiation and the National Hdtuation As- 
scHiation have both adopted lesolutions calling for the sus|M*iision of 
MCrr until the tests can be purged of socicKultural bias. Both Florida 
and North Clatolina have legal challenges to their competency pro- 
grams pending. 

The general ccmcerns over the iinperfec licms of lestiiig are magni* 
fied by MCrT because of the sometimes st»vere ccmsecjuences to the in* 
dividual student failing the test. In addition, students are often re- 
qutred to take the tc*sts. whit h are paid for with pxihlu funds. When the 
burden of prcxif for learning is placed on ihestudenl. thee our tsrecju ire 
fair, ecjuitable, and lelevaiu tests. 

Three measurement problems that have caused the most legal and 
professional consternation are I) reliability. 2) validity, and 3) bias. 

A test is said to have reliability if rep^-ated use ptoduces ccmsistent 
results. To be more precise, a test should consistently produce similar 
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results when similar kinds of studentu are measured, regardless of who 
administers the test. Hastily developed < ()m|x*ten< y tcr»tsran easily lack 
reliability and lead to inconsistent results that produce legal and 
political problems. Ad(*quate time for field testing becomes very im- 
portant. 

Test items ha^e validity if they measure what is intended to he meas- 
ured. Crucial to validity is a clearly specified set of objectives. Without 
s}>e(ifi< objectives, the developmt»nt of a valid test — one that will ac- 
complish its purposes — is impossible. The < ompeteiu ies that are tested 
must be im luded in ihe t uii ii uluni. If tbeie is a dispaiii> iKiweem ui- 
ri( ular obje( tives and tt*st objet tivrs, the test is invalid. If the < om|>e- 
ten< i(*s tested are not part of the school curriculum, it would be unfair 
to deny a i^M*rs<m a diploma bec ause he or she did not possesssuc hc om- 
petencies. In addition, instructional validity requires a comparison of 
test objec tives and items with ac tual classr(M)m activities and topic s. It 
may not hv enough to demonstrate that the competent ies tested are part 
of the < unit ulunt. Test items should measure topics actually taught. 
Cautious administrators will want to be able to prove that an indivi- 
dual pupil has re<eived instruction related to the competencies tested. 

IVsts should show no so< iai, ( ultural, sexual, or ethnic bias. 

While the prf)bl»'ms of measurement are real, many have decided 
that MC r is necessary or inevitable even if tests are inip<'rfet t. Others, 
however, advcnate delaying implementaticm of MC T until imf>ortant 
measurement problems are lesolved. Still others believe that many 
measurement problems will never b<* lesolved and thus oppose MCT* 
on these groMuds. 

Adminisiraiion Issues 

Overseemg the change to MCT piesents several challenges to 
s<'hcK)l administrators. Because of thr n.uure of the enteipiise mr)st 
major changes in education involve {Kilitical considetaticms. Ctener- 
ating }X)liMc al support for MCT requires the slow proc c^s of informing 
and involving the (ommunity. The two groups who ap^x^ar most 
threatened by MCi T are minotities and teac hers. Sf)ec iai attention must 
be* given to these groups if political trouble is to be avoided. 

MC^T has many implications for the total school organization. 
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Qiu'siions ihiU should Ik» askrd in ihv riuly phmniii;^ slant s i\u Uidv: 

1. What iiisuiutioiial (bailors should Ik* mudr? 

2. HovN will \Kv mooitor aiiddoc unu nithruaduM^of Ou compr- 
tf lu iv\} 

S. How tan v:v insure u»a< hri supjMUi? 

1. What will Ik* the role* of uwht-rs in the* de vrloprneni of MC I ? 

r>. Will ih<* wst Ix^ IcKally dcvclofHt! or a siaiulaidiml iiisuuiurru? 

(>. How will wt» evaluate MCT? 

7. Who will develop the remediation program? 

H. Hou nuith money will Ik* budgeted foi leniedititionr 

9. Whi(h teachers will handle remediation? 

10. What grades will be tested? 

11. Will the ban(li(ap|K*d be tesu-d? 

12. What year will the recpiirements go into effect? 
IS* When will the tests and reiests be givenr 

*I wo other issues need to b** kept in mind. First, teachers will need 
inservice ec^ ation to facilitate the transition to M(ri\ in( hiding in- 
struction in . gnosis, remediaticm. and monitoring. Accurate record 
keeping may well be a most complex and time-consuming task. Sn • 
cmd. ktrping current on M(ri* legal developments will he lp adminis- 
trators avoid k*gal problems. 
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Common Misconceptions 



(*(ause MCT is an emotional topic, arguments are frequently ad- 
vanced on l)oth sides of the topit without reference tod<K unientation. 
Many of these arguments ait* based primarily on the hopes or fears of 
individuals and groups rathei than on serious analyses of the issue. 
This sec tion will identify some iM)puIar misccmeeptions associated 
with MCri . 

There is a certain irony in that one person's fear concerning MCT 
may Ik* anothc*r person's hofx*. While some fear MCiT because* it may 
strengthen stale control. othcTs hope MC'V is implemented precisely 
bc*causc* thev want increased state control. Some fc»ar MCri iK'cause it 
might curtail athletics and music; others favor MCT because they 
ho|K* it will dcemphasi/e thc»se (extracurricular activities. Thus, the 
MC"r delate is particularly diffic ult to untangle and both advcnates 
anc! critics suffer from serious misconceptions. 



Various people and groups have high hopes for MCI for a number 
of rc*asons. The following statements are among the most rommoniv 
heard. 

I . M(1T wiH stop s (Mia I pre rn ot ton and inwire t ha t n r ryo ictatj at 
least read and write. 

First, there are no secret ret i|)es for learning or teaching. I his is 
es|)ecially truefor such ccmiplc^x skills as n»ading and writing.Themost 
that can be hof)ed for is thai all those who pass MCIT will have some 
minimum skills in those areas at tc*st time*. Second, at least 15 states 
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have not tittl M(rr io promotion or graduation. Thus» in those states, 
MKial promotion and graduati(m may roniinur to (Kdir despite* failure 
by students on a minimum competeney test. 

2. MCT xvtll make teachers accountable for (eachiui^ the fasic 
sktUs. 

There are some im^xutant differences between iucountability in 
education and in other fields. Forexample» measuring learning is more 
difficult than measuring how many cars are built or sold. Public school 
teachers have little control ovc*r which students center school. While we 
ran make sure that tc»a(hersdc»voteacertainamountof timeto/f'Ui'/iJM.Ji 
basic skills, there is no way to make studc^nts learu if thev lack either 
the ability or desire. In addition, scmie methodsof implementing M(ri 
may not greatly increase the accountability of iiidiviciual tcsicheis. A 
singh^ test given in the eleventh or t wc-if(h gtade, for inslanc e, will add 
little to the accountability of kindergarten and first-grade tc*achers. 
especially if the elementary sc 1uk)1 and the high school lia\e different 
hoards of educaticm. 

8. With f^rade niflatton andahihty f^ronptnfr^ I dofi't know xrhatan 
A means anymore. I need to know exactly what my (hildren have 
learned and not learned. This t\ n^hy I'm tn fai'or of SUIT. 

This a g(H)d c*xample of suggc*sting a solution without c learly iden- 
tifying the problem. If the goal is b<»ttc*r reporting of skills lc*arnecland 
not learnc»d, then the most logical approach would to improve the 
traditional rc rwHt card. It must also f)e kept in tnindthat MC I isonly a 
gross estimation of learning in err tain areas. The arenas not measurc*d 
by MCI (scnial skills, personality traits, etc .) mav Ik- e\en more im- 
l^ortant to future success than the cmc*s being rnc^asured. 

4. The three Hs are all ri'e needed tn life! Our .schools hai'C be- 
come academn (afeiertas thai let the students ptt k fun hut meamnf^less 
iouY.ses. MCT wtll restore haste ediu 'turn to the sthools. 

MCT by itself is simply a rnc»asuring device that can lK*adoptc»d by 
a school system without significant changes in curriculum. The 
Denver sc hool system after 17 years of MC I still offers 9.54 junior high 
and high schcK>l courses. In additionaachyear greater sophistication is 
recjuired to cope* with toda>*s world, which in turn changers the skills 
that are considered basic. For example*, in a few years compiner skills 
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may h<- basic . An overloaded c urric ulum d<H»s not m c rssarily mean thai 
the basics are not there. n«)r that the rurricuhim is filled with meaning- 
less courses. State mandates and school board ix)licies have played a 
major role in the expansion of schcK)l curriculum. If priorities or 
limitations are needed, legislative or board ac tion should be requested 
in addition tc^ (oi e\en without) MCT. 

5. Today's stiidetits (an i ei en ftll out a joh applu atton! MCT will 
test skills from the real world. F.veryone should know how to get a job 
and support a family. 

While it is true that some students have difficulty filling out job 
applications, it is not true that most do. I he Naiicmal Assi»ssment of 
Fducaticm Progress (NAtP) estimates thai 13% of the nation*s 17-year- 
old high school students are funciicmally illiterate. NAKP defines 
func tional litiiac y as l)eing able to perfoim tasks nec essary to f unc lion 
in American scxieiy (such as reading a newspaper or taking a driver s 
license ivsi). Although many pc»ople would aiguefor theimportanceof 
getting a job and sup)K>rt!ng a family, it is not sc^lf-evident that this 
should he the majoi few us of the schools. Indeed, it is difficult lo de- 
termine Khai "real woUd** skills all (Kcupaiions shaie. Moreover. 
M(rr may m may not test those skills; the majority of existing MC I 
programs test only the thrc»e Rs. 

6. Mo\t hi^h school graduates are really utifnepnred, MCT u iU re- 
store the value of the htf^h school diploma. 

We are teaching more kids more skill, than any society in the 
history of the world. Recent data show that !he percentage of 17- and 
18 yeai-olds able lo pass a government reading lest has lisen fiom 15% 
in Woild War I. to 6.^% in Woild Wai U. io80%ai picsent. Duiinii; the 
same |h i iod the perce ntage of studc»nts who giaduate fioni high sc hool 
has risen from 9% to 75%. It seems ironic that as more and more people 
Income high school graduates, the expectations of the public aie in- 
( rc ased. The more su( cessful sc hools are. the less value is assigned to a 
high sc hcM>l diploma. I he value* of a high sc hool diphmia is based on 
lacUMsoihei than student learning. When few |H'0|)le graduated fiom 
high sc h(K)l. it was a value d ac hic vemeni. Now that most people giad- 
uate-, it has liule- compaiaiive value, regardless ol the (onipetence or 
lack of cemipetenee of the giaduate. 




7. ( 'nlike mam rdurators I fax or MCT. I know \n< tal promotion is 
f^enrrally a tva\ for teachers to fiet nd of problem students. partuularl\ 
mmorities. Consequently these students are pushed up and out and 
nobodv cares if they haven't been trained or don't knoic hoxr to read. 
MCT will force all teat hers to pa\ more attention to the dtai^nosis of 
iveal<nes.ses and remedtatton, especially amon^ problem studeyits ot 
minorities. 

R«)(ial pirjudicc is widrsprrad in many airasof our s(m my. VnUss 
s|>ecifi( sirps are taken, wt ha\r iio assuranti ihai MCI will (ausr 
ifachtTs to i>ay maw anrniion it) ihc diagnosis and mmdiation of 
learning problems an-^oiig nunoiinrs. Ii is (omnvabh ihat MCI will 
idtniify probirm siiidtius only to ha\r ihtni placed with the worst 
teachers or in less effec ti\e (urriddum tracks. MC I could in fa( t iu - 
fome a new form of segregation— rac iai as well as ac adenuc —if it is not 
tied to an effe<ii\e remediation ptograrn and monitored by sensitive 
administrators. 

8. Schools are notorious for their lat k of <oordination between 
f^rade.s or schools. MCT should force educators to coordinate better 
their programs from grade to grade and school to school. 

Pcitentially, MCI' may result in even poorer coordination. Many 
MCr programs are Icnaily controlled and developed, in some cases 
building by building. I'hiscan lead to inc cmsistent goals and standards 
iH'twren elementary and seccmdary s(h(K>ls in the same district. The 
likelihood of this is even greater when the elementary and secondary 
schools fall under the jmisdic tion of separate boards. I he jiroblern of 
cmndination is i s\H i ially ac ute in slates that have large iiumbc r s of dis- 
tricts (Illinois, for example, has over 1,000 districts). 

9. // citizens are invohed in e.stablishing the minimum.s and 
identifying priorities, they will naturally provide greater support for 
.schools and education. 

There is a difference between participation and sup|K)rt. Many 
citi/ens are interested in MCT precisely Ix'cause they have serious 
doubts about our educational sy.stern. Kstablishing r<*presentative 
riti/en involvement rn the discussion of educational priorities is a 
desirable but most difficult task. Attracting some groups to participate 
in this task has confounded manv schcM>l distric ts for dec ades. There is 



liitle h(>|)e that MCT by iisi^U is a strong enough magnei loanraK i iht se 
groups inio disdisMon or invoIv<*nirni» \vi alone support, of edma- 
lional efforts. Moreover, if not properly planned and monitored, ( iii- 
len involvement can easily exacerbate tensions among groups and in- 
dividuals and become a divisivt* issue. 

Fears 

There are as many arguments advanced against MC I as in favor of 
it. I he following are perhaps the most c ommon fears, but they do not 
(oustitute an exhaustive Hst. 

1. MCT will destroy higher learning in our high schooh. If MCT is 
required, teachers will teach only the basu skills and this xvill trivialize 
the < urricuhon. High school graduates will he only minimally compe- 
tent. 

M(n can be used to diagnose those students who nee(1 ftirther in- 
struction in the basic s. Obviously, not all students fall into this cate- 
gory. Those who have mastered the basics may, of course, be allowed 
and encouraged loc hoose more advanc ed courses. Additional recjuire- 
ments in "nonbasic" areas (an also be mandated to assure that ad- 
vanced (ourses and requirements remain part of the curriculum. 
Various existing MCT programs test suc h diverse arenas as economics, 
social studies, natural science, government, as well as the three Rs. 

2. With the adoption of MCT, testing will become the main oh- 
jettwe of school. Critical thinking, attitudes, and treat wtty will he 
Ignored because they are difficult to test, 

MCrr w ill not mean that a S( hool will offcT (mly a minimum ( ur- 
riculum. The Florida experience indicates that testing need not fx»* 
come the main objective of the s(hools. Economic pressures, rather 
than M(rr, have been the worst enemy of advanced ( ourses and af- 
fc^ciive skills. Fisc al constraints have mandated ( Uibacks in all areas. 
Moreover, existing MCI* programs in other slates test su(h diffic ult 
to measure areas as f>ersonal development, soda! responsibility, and 
problem*sc)lving ability. 

S. Quality edutation will suffer if MCT is adopted. Athletics, 
music, fine arts, and other nonbasic areas will be eliminated, Vnique 
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and mdwidual needs of studenLs wtU be shunted aside. Bilin^uai 
handtrapped, and jiified studeuis will he abandoned. 

Even if MCT focuses on the basics or on those things that are com- 
mon to all students, this does not mean thai everything else will be 
abolished. It may mean only that certain general priorities have been 
esiablishrd. MCT may be implrmenied at the same time as other extra- 
(urritular activities receive increased support. MoreoNei. ciuh subject 
mentioned above is sup{>orted by strong and vcwal pu ssure groups. It 
is doubtful that M(rr alone will cause their demise. 

4. There is no doubt MCT will greatly strengthen state (ontn^l of 
education at the expense of Uxal control. 

Ihi'xv are innumerable forms of M(ri. At least seven siaus have 
M(!*r programs that are locally develo|Md, adminisuird, ;uid con- 
trolled. This obviously strengthens rather than weakens local control. 
Other Mates have adopted MCT programs that au- developed, adnunis- 
tered. and ccmtrolled bv the state. Obviously, these pu)granis ha\e the 
poteruial to strengthen the influence of state government. But rroihirrg 
is automatic . MCI can b< used tosirengthen local or staiecorrtu)l, de- 
()endir)g on how it is implemented. 

/ resent that some unprovrn test developed m Sew Jersey or Iowa 
IS henif^ used as the sole basi s of aivardmii students di ploninsor n aluat- 
mg the performayue o/ leathers or adyninistraton. 

rhf choice of test a!id utilization of resuhs is frecjuenilx left up icj 
the local district, and the test itself may in fact In- localK dexelofM^d. 
Moreover. MC T is not necessarily tied lo graduation or to the evalua- 
tion of teachers. In fact. MCI is not gcrieralK used toe \aluate teac he is 
oi adniinistiators. 

(). MCT IS )usttifir)ther ra<tsf })lt)t. It is \inipl\a plo\ to keepniitun- 
ity students from aietfnifi diplofnas and n>mf)etini> inth irhttes. 

It is |M)ssible. but not necessatv, foi MC I* tests lo be lac iallv ()iased. 
Sue h tests should obviously not be used. Howev(*r. M(T'may bebenefi- 
c iai to those rnrnoriix students wlio aie ignored and pushed upanclout 
without adecjuaie insiiuciiori. MCI nia\ be uiih/ed to pu>tec» the 
rights of inirioiiiies bv preventiut^ tfirs if it is tied to efiec ti\e diagnosis 
and reinedration. 

7. MCT (an be an evil thm^, Manx students will fail and snnplx 





€irop out. This will leave the t ountry sitting on a pounder keg of hitter, 
unediaoted. unemployed \ouths. 

Thi i>attHn in existing MCI |>rt)griutis has hvvu for a large fx r- 
(t niagrof studrnis to fail initially but for ihv in ixt ntagc lo hv rrdiut d 
dramatically by graduation time. Denver, which has a 17-year-old 
MC r program, has a 1.5% failure rale after remediation and reiesting. 
It all deiH-nds on htm high the minimums are set and how effective ihe 
remetliation is. Again, this is freq:iently left up m the Uh al district. 

8. // is immoral to force people io take a trst. fail them, and lenxr 
them sitting there. But remediation is too costly for a Unal distrn t and 
the state won't fnovide the extra money. 

Not only is "MCri' without remediation" immoral, it may also be 
illegal. Some states with MCiT prf)grams have made provisions for 
lemediation. Florida, for example. alUxaled approximately $26 mil- 
lion for remediation in 1978-79. Even if money for lemediaiitm is not 
supplied at the state level it may still be possible for local districts to 
provide low-(ost remediation by shifting priorities and staff assign- 
ments. 

9. MCT will allow those who pass the test tn graduate early from 
high school But there is something to be said for spending four years 
in high school It's part of growing up. Besides, if you graduate early, 
how will you know which class reunion to attend? Early graduation 
would also lead to a drastic reduction in the number of teachers needed. 

Having (;ei man measles is also part f)f growing up. but it is neither 
necessary nor desirable. In addilit)n. MCI dens not have to be tied to 
early graduation. The two states— California and Florida— that allow 
early giaduation usea sepaiate and more rigorous test as thecjualifica- 
lion test foi early graduation. Both states found that anly a small 
numtxr of students were inteiested and capable of utilizing this 
option. Thus, there has been no significant impact on teacher 
employment* 



Conclusion 

A 

-TLIihough MCT has been discussed in every stale of ihe I nion. ii h.is 
noi been adopied in all siatesand may have reached a high-waier mark. 
Ax leasi lour siau s have rejet led MCT. hi ihe slates ihai do have MC I , 
nifisi debau s are now t oiut rned wiih imph-mentaiion issues. Inservi<e 
MCn \vcrtksh(>|>sareb< c(>minKimreasinKlv |)()pulai wiih l(Mals(h<)<iI 
districis. Bet ause each stale has a iini(iiie sei of < ircunisiant es, it is to Ik- 
expec ted ihai ihe various MC: I programs w ill fx- moving in manv dif- 
fereni direc lions. 

MC I has fn-en a lapidly glowing inoveineni wiih nearlv all at liviiy 
(K( uiringin ihepasi five years. Asa resuli, research on MCI has lagged 
h<»hind. While iheie is very liiile hard daia on the impad of MCI , a 
growing l)ody of liuraiure has develo|Hd. Ihe selected biblio^iaphv 
thai follows reprc^senis <mly ihe tip of the i(eUrg. The Naiional In- 
siiture of tdutaiitm is in ihe beginning Mages f>f a foui-ye.<r siudy nu 
the impad of MCT programs. 

The MCI movement has In en (()m|>ared to a (onsianily (hanging 
lands<a|x\ Tnder such tondiiions, ii isdearlv im}K)ssible lo ptedi<i 
exactly what its long-term impact on education will be. Contributing 
lo ihe(onfusi(m is the fad that MCTI emerged for diverse reasons and 
with differing approaches. Baausi- ii has b<»en such a shori lime since 
MCT first emerged and with implementation deadlines scheduled 
all thewayup to I98.5» it may be years before an v reasonable assessment 
of impad can be made. I his Uh i. coupled wiih uneven implemenia- 
tion and or financ ing, court cast s, and other confounding variable s 
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may well prohibit any final conclusions ab ml MCW Any assrssmrnt 
of the impac I of MCI* must be tempiTed with the knowletlgr that ne w 
fads and terms tend to rise quickly in educaiion, only to be rather short- 
lived. It must be noted, houever, that even if MCI turns out to be a fad. 
the political forces that gave rise to MCI may require aiicniion for 
quite some time. Moreover, because MCT has attained the status of law 
in many states, this movement may have more impac t on cducaiioi. 
than most fads. In the final analysis, it is quite Hkrly that the MCI 
movement will have both lK)siiive and negative effects. 1 hus far, 
neither the worst fears of MC I c ritii s nor the highest hoix-s of MCF ad- 
vocates have been realued. 
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